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Barred Owl, Great Horned Owl, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Whippoorwill, Nighthawk, Blue Jay, Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Bank Swallow, Black-and-white Warbler, Water-Thrush, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush and White-breasted Nuthatch. 

A noteworthy feature of bird-seeing this season was the arrival in 
April of warblers and other birds never previously recorded for this 
section before May. A marked decrease in the number of many war- 
blers is also evident, especially Magnolia, Blackburnian, Chestnut- 
sided and Canadian. Of the latter none has been seen by either of 
us, though ordinarily not rare here. The cold and severe storms of 
the nesting season in the Adirondacks and Canada last year appear 
to have prevented normal maintenance of numbers in these and 
probably other species. Otto McCreary and F. H. Hall. 



A NOTE ON THE SPRING MIGRATION, 1901, AT ICE- 
LAND, UNCOMPAHGRE UTE INDIAN 
RESERVATION. UTAH. 

BY H. TUI.LSEN. 

The above is a long title for a short note, but having to do 
with a region so little studied ornithclogically, this note may 
not be altogether useless. Leland, Utah, is an elevated point, 
about 5,000 feet above sea-level, on the Uinta, a branch of 
Green River. Sage-brush abounds on the dry plains, and 
along the streams are cottc n-woods and other trees. 

March 2d — Magpies first seen carrying twigs for nest. 

March 17th — Flock of Mountain Bluebirds. On the day be- 
fore a bird was seen perched on a post in the distance ; this 
was probably one of these birds. From the 17th, common. 

March 22d — Two western Meadowlarks seen. Next day 
five individuals were observed, and from that time they were 
common. 

March 31st and April 7th and 8th — The Flycatcher (Tyran- 
nus z'erticalis) , one individual each time, was seen. Cannot 
state when they became contmion. 

April 1st — Kildeers seen ; they became common at once. 

April 7th — Notes of a Robin heard. 

April 13th— A belted Kingfisher seen. The "rattle" of one 
was heard a few days before this — date not recorded. 

April 29th — Black-headed Grosbeaks. Several noted. They 
became common immediately. 



